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the same, underlying principle and maybe equated with
the 'practical' of Kant or the caesthetic' of Herbart.
The iscience' with which he would replace the tradi-
tional humanistic studies contributes to moral values.
It should elevate conduct, and make life pleasanter,
nobler, and more effective.
His argument for the superiority of the sciences in
disciplinary value, however, is unfortunate. There was
no need of his accepting that point of view at all; and, in
doing so, he shows that he is not altogether emancipated
from tradition, and that he has not fully grasped the dis- and
ciplinary claims of language, which he bases entirely upon of nature'
memory training. He likewise begs the question in
stating that nature is bound, as a matter of economy, to
make the training that is best for guidance also the best
for discipline. As a matter of fact, nothing is more un-
economical than nature, which always produces a super-
abundance, on the principle that much will necessarily
be wasted.
Essays upon 'Intellectual/ 'Moral,* and 'Physical
Education *
The second essay in Spencer's work is entitled Intel-
lectitol Edu-
lectual Editcation, and deals largely with his ideas on
method. In the first place, he insists, with Pestalozzi,
"that education must conform to the natural process of
evolution." He criticizes the methods of the time, and